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I HE doctor said I was 
all run down; that I 
needed change of air 
and amusement ; that I 
had to go away some- 
where at once. Mother had only- 
been dead a few months, and as I was 
the only child, and had never been 
out of her sight during the whole 
nineteen years of my existence, her 
death seemed to bring the world 
crashing down about my head. 
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THE TIN DISKERS 

I guess I had started in to die, too, 
just from mourning for her and eat- 
ing my heart out in the big, empty 
house; and, of course, sitting in the 
dark evenings and crying with papa 
wasn't calculated to make things any 
better. The doctor said I was as bad 
for papa as papa was for me, and 
made a point of the need for separat- 
ing us. This was how I came to be 
trotted off to Europe by my aunt, 
Theodosia McNutt, the saddest little 
tourist you ever set eyes on, and so 
thin that you could see through me. 

I had plenty of girl friends who 
would have taken me instead, but I 
wasn't in the humor for laughter and 
gayety, and it seemed to me that a 
few months of placid sightseeing 
would accord better with my state of 
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mind than dances, and tennis, and 
young men, and all that sort of thing. 
It was soothing to think of wander- 
ing from one Old World city to an- 
other, looking out at night on queer, 
crooked streets, and spending the day- 
time in cathedrals and ancient castles. 
I could just live in the past and 
dream, repeopling it all with trouba- 
dours, and corseleted soldiers, and 
high-born ladies in peaked head- 
dresses ; and I only smiled when papa 
began to worry about my aunt and 
how Fd "get on" with her. 

I felt able to get on with any- 
body, for it is one of the qualities of 
a great sorrow to leave one oblivious 
to all the little cares and pin-pricks 
of ordinary existence. It was true I 
had never seen my aunt, and should, 
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perhaps, have been less confident if I 
had ; but I was crushed and spiritless ; 
and besides, her letter of invitation 
had touched me, and had more than 
predisposed me to like her in advance. 

She had been a tradition in the 
family for as long as I could remem- 
ber. She was my mother's half- 
sister, a widow of well over fifty, 
and very comfortably off. Her ec- 
centricities, her vitriolic tongue, her 
passion for mischief-making and in- 
terference in other people's affairs 
were made familiar to me by a hun- 
dred stories. In bygone days she had 
been a frequent and stormy visitor to 
the house, until the final disaster that 
had alienated her forever. 

This was the investment of 
$20,000, on my father's advice, in 
14 
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the shares of the Hercules Oil Com- 
pany. When they had risen to about 
six times what she had paid for them, 
my father, feeling responsible for the 
safety of the money, and growing 
frightened at the decreasing produc- 
tion of the wells, insisted on her 
selling out. This she did docilely 
enough, but the wretched shares 
afterward went up to nearly twice as 
high again, and then her indignation 
was something awful. She couldn't 
get it out of her head but that she 
had been cheated outrageously, and 
cherished an undying grudge against 
my poor dad in consequence. She 
solemnly warned people against him, 
and it wasn't her fault that she didn't 
do him serious harm. 

My mother's death brought about 
15 
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something of a reconciliation. At 
least, she wanted to see me 9 and 
offered to take me abroad for six 
months, declaring vaguely that for 
the sake of family peace she was 
willing to let bygones be bygones. 
Her invitation came at a very oppor- 
tune time, and though my father 
objected like anything to my going 
with her, it seemed to me a very 
satisfactory solution of some of our 
difficulties. She made two character- 
istic stipulations — one that I was to 
pay half the expenses, the other that 
I was to bring no maid along. On 
these terms (the first in advance) I 
was called to her arms and asked to 
share her cabin on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm. We met in a New York 
hotel two days before we sailed, and 
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in the intervals of shopping found a 
little time to make each other's 
acquaintance. 

At first sight Aunt Theo was 
much less formidable than I had been 
led to expect. She was a good deal 
like any other elderly lady; and, 
except for a touch of mannishness, 
wildish eyes, and an appearance of 
having slept in her clothes, she was 
undistinguishable from a hundred 
aunts I've known. She was certainly 
very kind to me ; said some compli- 
mentary things about my looks, and 
treated me with a kind of stiff 
tenderness. 

She was not without humor, and 
laughed heartily at some of our little 
mishaps, and altogether made me feel 
that she had been misrepresented in 
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the family annals. She was a tall, 
gaunt woman, with a hawk nose 
that she carried high in the air, and 
she stepped out like a grenadier. I 
had to run to keep up with her, and 
people used to turn round on the 
street and smile. 

I was not long in learning some 
of her peculiarities, one of which 
was to divide expenses with a Spartan 
rigor. In the street cars we each 
paid our own nickel; our first 
luncheon, which cost eighty-five 
cents, was promptly cut in two, and 
she insisted on tossing for the odd 
cent. Even a stamp I borrowed and 
took in all unconsciousness of obliga- 
tion had to be settled for on the spot. 
She said she had always paid her way 
and expected others to pay theirs, 
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and that she really couldn't go to 
sleep owing or owed! 

Another of her traits was the 
predatory use she made of an inno- 
cent-looking black bag which she 
carried everywhere. It was for the 
sustenance of Spinner, her maid, and 
I used to call it Spinner's bread- 
basket. At breakfast, luncheon, or 
dinner, when the waiter's back was 
turned, my aunt would pop things 
off the table — rolls, radishes, fruit, 
a chop or two — into this handy and 
convenient article, continuing her 
conversation undisturbed while I 
waited in a tremble for her to be 
seized and handed over to the police. 
Spinner, in this way, lived upon the 
country and cost my aunt no more 
than her bare wages, acquiescing, 
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with extraordinary submissiveness, 
to play Elijah while my aunt did 
raven, 

I could appreciate now why my 
aunt did not want me to bring a 
maid of my own, who might have 
instilled rebellion in Spinner's bosom 
and broken up this daring and thrifty 
custom. Poor Spinner was so well 
trained that she did not run at the 
bag on our return, nor even affected 
the least interest in it, but would 
melt away with it when we were not 
looking, and reappear fed! The 
whole bag business had a wonderful 
fascination for me, and added an 
excitement to our meals that was at 
times breathless. 

The truth was that my aunt was 
about as nearly crazy as a person can 
20 
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be and yet go about loose. On the 
steamer she developed fresh eccen- 
tricities, and exposed me to so much 
embarrassment and mortification that 
I regretted a thousand times ever 
coming with her. 

Amongst other things she was a 
spiritualist, and had the uncomfortable 
belief that she was attended every- 
where by two dead pet dogs, Wolf 
and Spotty. She would often reprove 
me for sitting on my own deck-chair 
because Spotty was lying on it, and 
poor Spinner had to exercise these 
two phantoms daily up and down the 
deck. Spinner was a pale, dejected 
woman of forty, whom I think my 
aunt must have hypnotized into abject 
obedience, for she seemed to have no 
will of her own, and consented to a 
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mode of life that would have 
maddened a negro slave. 

Aunt Theo had emphatic views 
on every subject and gave fierce ex- 
pression to them, in season and out. 
She believed that the Americans were 
the Lost Tribes, and could prove it 
to you with her bonnet tilted over 
one eye and her voice rising to a 
scream. 

She knew the exact date of the 
end of the world, the undoubted 
perfidy of Bacon or Shakespeare (I 
can't remember which), and all the 
veiled secrets of the Great Pyramid. 

There wasn't a crotchet or a 
delusion she hadn't made her own; 
and she was no half-hearted enthusiast, 
timidly restrained by good taste from 
forcing her opinions on an unbeliev- 
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ing generation, but buttonholed it 
then and there, and let fly like a 
tornado. 

Yet, with all her crankiness, she 
had such streaks of good, hard sense, 
and was, besides, so clever and per- 
suasive and entertaining, that she 
became a hot favorite on board the 
ship, and was always surrounded by a 
circle of delighted listeners. 

I suppose I should have adored 
her myself if I hadn't been her 
niece, being compelled, as I was to 
receive a share of the dubious atten- 
tion she excited. I felt more like 
dying of shame, and every day of 
that trip was a long-drawn out 
martyrdom. Columbus never wished 
for land more than I did, and the 
first thing I did on reaching Liver- 
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pool was to write a despairing letter 
to papa to come quick and save me. 
I should have cabled had I had the 
money to do so, but my aunt had 
seized my letter of credit and de- 
manded an accounting for every 
penny she doled out to me. 

But it was something to get off 
that awful steamer, and to feel that 
our European wanderings would 
prevent us being thrown again into 
such an intimacy with strangers. 
Moving about from one hotel to an- 
other wouldn't be so bad, and even 
if we made acquaintances we could 
shed them every day or two, and I 
should be safe from the full-fledged 
agonies of the Kaiser Wilhelm. 

I even chirped up a little at York, 
where we stayed overnight to see the 
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Minster; and the first peep into a 
life so different and strange and old- 
fashioned, together with the thought 
that papa would soon hasten to my 
rescue, revived my courage and 
spirits, I could stand a few weeks 
of Europe on those terms, with 
London and Paris and all sorts of 
exciting places ahead of me, even if 
it did involve an insane aunt and two 
phantom dogs. So, determining to 
make the best of it, I wrote dad 
another urgent letter and meekly 
submitted to be tagged along. 

We took in Chester and then 
came on to London, arriving in the 
dusk of a foggy day and putting up 
at the station hotel. My aunt and I 
had finished dinner, and she was in 
the act of loading up Spinner's bread- 
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basket, when the head waiter turned 
unexpectedly and detected her! She 
was as bold as brass, however, and 
instead of tipping him, as she ought 
to have done, proceeded to fight it 
out with a splendid appearance of 
justifiable indignation. But the head 
waiter, too, had a long suit of justi- 
fiable indignation, and there was a 
battle royal, ending in the restitution 
of one mutton chop, four hunks of 
bread, some celery and an oyster pate. 
My aunt stalked out of the dining- 
room with the air of a person ex- 
pecting to be shot from behind and 
yet who is too proud to hurry, I 
cowering at her heels, the pair of us 
followed by the surprised glances of 
the other diners. I never felt so 
small, or mean, or contemptible in 
26 
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my life, and my eyes were smarting 
with tears. Aunt Theo, however, 
took the disaster with heroic calm 
and manfully led the way out into 
the street, where, after a little look- 
ing, we bought Spinner a couple of 
ham sandwiches and a bun in a sort 
of thieves' kitchen, elbowing our 
way through rows of murderers eating 
tripe and onions. These — the sand- 
wiches, I mean — were wrapped up 
for us in a newspaper — that fetal, 
fatal newspaper — and we returned to 
our rooms in the temper of foiled 
bandits. 

I sat down and wrote another 
perfectly frantic letter to papa, while 
Spinner munched her sandwiches in 
a dark corner and my aunt glanced 
at the greasy pages of the paper they 
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had been wrapped in. On my return 
from mailing my letter at the hotel 
I was startled at the change in my 
aunt. She was walking up and down 
the room in great excitement, look- 
ing crazier than ever, with the paper 
clasped tight in her hands. My first 
thought was that we had been ordered 
out of the hotel, but she quickly 
undeceived me. 

"Essy," she cried, "we've just 
come to London in the nick of 
time!" 

I answered " Oh," rather wearily. 
I was tired and homesick and cold. 

" In time for this tin disk thing," 
she went on. " It's a buried treasure 
affair, got up by this extraordinary 
paper, and if you find it there's a 
prize of a thousand pounds ! " 
30 
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She gazed at me so triumphantly 
that you might have thought it was 
lying on the table. 

" All you have to do is to get the 
back numbers/ ' she continued, "read 
Godfrey's Peril, and ferret out where 
it is!" 

My stony indifference checked 
her enthusiasm, and her face darkened. 
" I never saw such a girl ! " she ex- 
claimed. 

I might have retorted I had never 
seen such an aunt, but I was too 
much in her power to dare say it. 
Indeed, I was getting more and more 
afraid of her, and the hopelessness of 
my position weighed me down like 
lead. She was eyeing me so wrath- 
fully that I tremblingly tried to put 
her in a better humor. 
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" It sounds delightful/ ' I quavered. 

"Isn't it!" she retorted gayly. 
"A whole thousand pounds just 
waiting for us to dig it up. We'll 
never have such a chance again in all 
our lives. I think it's the most 
amusing idea I ever heard of, and 
our finding the paper in the way we 
did was simply providential." She 
burst out laughing, and, coming over 
to me, genially pinched my cheek. 
"Cheer up, kitten," she said, "and 
help your silly old aunt find the tin 
disk!" 

"Oh, but please, Aunt Theo," I 
said, "we didn't come to Europe to 
look for buried treasure." 

" Well, J did," she exclaimed de- 
fiantly ; " and to-morrow we shall all 
go down to Tooting and take hold ! " 
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"But what about Westminster 
Abbey, and the Tower of London, 
and St. Paul's, and Carlyle's house, 
and the National Gallery/' I bleated. 

"They'll keep," said my aunt; 
" they'll be here when you are ninety, 
and as good as ever, but this treasure 
business expires in eighteen days, 
and that's why we must jump in like 
lightning ! " 

"But if it's genuine there must 
be hundreds and hundreds looking for 
it themselves,' ' I protested, 

"Thousands," cried my aunt, as 
though pleased to find something we 
could agree on at last. " It says here 
the police courts are choked with 
people arrested for digging up back 
yards, and that the property-owners 
are forming associations and petition- 
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ing Parliament against it, and that it's 
convulsing all London from the 
slums to Belgrave Square ! " 

I only heard the one word 
"arrested," and it made my blood 
run cold. I didn't want to be 
arrested, or be connected with any- 
body that was. 

"What do they do with them?" 
I asked faintly. 

" Oh, they are only fined a guinea 
and lectured by the magistrate," said 
Aunt Theo cheerfully. " One man 
got nine days, but that was because 
he hit a policeman. The only risk 
is the notoriety and perhaps having 
one's name cabled to America — but 
I guess we can chance that all right. 
After all, even if we were caught 
we'd only be one of a crowd." 
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" Two, you mean," I added, cor- 
recting her ruefully, "Or three, 
with Spinner ! " What if my poor 
father could have heard it all, and 
seen his miserable daughter being 
launched into a career of what was 
little less than crime. It was a 
shuddering prospect, and the fact of 
its taking place in a foreign country 
and under the chieftaincy of a mad 
aunt, made me turn cold all the way 
down my back. 

" You needn't look so scared about 
it," said Aunt Theo. 

"But I am scared," I said, half 
crying, " horribly, dreadfully scared ! " 

" General Beauregard said your 
grandfather was the bravest man in 
the Confederate Army," remarked 
my aunt reproachfully. 
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" He wasn't looking for a tin disk 
after dark," I said. "He wasn't a 
nineteen-year-old girl with an un- 
blemished reputation. He never did 
anything in his life to embroil him 
with the police. He was a soldier, 
fighting soldiers ! " 

"Look at Spinner, then," said 
she, implying the superior courage 
of that devoted handmaiden. But 
even as she did so an audible snuffle 
came from Spinner's corner, and it 
became evident she had two cowards 
on her hands. 

"I'm ashamed of both of you," 
she cried scornfully, throwing out 
her chest and enjoying her own in- 
trepidity. " What's a little danger 
that you should make such a fuss 
about it? Suppose we are arrested 
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and fined and lectured — what's that 
compared to an hour with a dentist? 
Isn't it worth a thousand pounds? 
Think of walking into that office 
and slamming down your tin disk, 
and saying : * Young man, bring on 
your prize ! ' " 

"The whole thing's sure to be a 
fraud/' I said. 

This remark set my aunt's temper 
flaming. She had been holding her- 
self in with obvious difficulty, but 
now she went off like a keg of 
powder. 

" Fraud ! " she screamed out ; 
" why, the money's in the hands of 
trustees in a bank. The tin disk was 
buried by people of unimpeachable 
integrity, one of them a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and an- 
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other a lord ! Here, read it all for 
yourself/' and with that she almost 
flung the paper in my face. I 
pacified her by pretending to obey, 
though all I could see through my 
tear-blinded eyes was a shiny, buttery 
surface lightly speckled with bits of 
ham. 

" I see I was mistaken," I said. 

"And I'm going to find it as 
sure as my name's Theodosia 
McNutt," she cried. 
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Y the next morning I 
hoped my aunt had 
forgotten all about the 
paper. But I found her 
sitting up in bed, with 
the breakfast tray beside her, briskly 
dictating memoranda to Spinner in 
the intervals of reading Godfrey's 
Peril. Spinner had been sent out at 
six o'clock to buy the back numbers 
of the serial, together with a large 
scale map of London. 
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My aunt wasted no more time on 
me than a snort of recognition and 
the curt remark I was to be ready to 
leave the hotel at ten ; and this ac- 
complished, she buried her hawk 
nose again in Godfrey's Peril and 
concentrated all her attention on the 
whereabouts of the tin disk. 

I slowly drank my coffee and 
gazed out on the gray roofs of 
London, with an occasional interrup- 
tion of this kind, as Aunt Theo 
would raise her head and fix a wild 
eye on Spinner : " Page sixteen, 
second column, Mr. Pointer's hint to 
Lord Starlington," or, " Page nine- 
teen, Wheelock furtively leaned over 
the corpse, and, with a demoniacal 
smile, whispered more to himself 
40 
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than to the inanimate clay the 
mysterious phrase ! " 

My aunt never stopped her read- 
ing even while Spinner dressed her ; 
and afterward, when we all got into 
a four-wheeled cab, she was as deep 
as ever in Godfrey's Peril. 

It was a long and melancholy 
ride, through miles of shabby streets 
that gradually took on a suburban 
character. I was to realize for the 
first time the vastness and the ugli- 
ness of London, as well as how much 
of it was modern. We hardly saw 
anything that was old, except a 
church or two, hemmed in by villas, 
and a few public houses (as they 
called them), with signs like the 
Boar's Head and the Three Jolly 
Post Boys. 
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We might have been in Chicago 
or Kansas City for the general 
dreariness and newness of everything, 
though I was pleased by the queer 
omnibuses and the red-coated soldiers 
with their jaunty little caps. Yes, a 
depressing ride, on a depressing 
errand, and I couldn't but contrast 
my dream of what I had meant to 
see and do with this preposterous 
chase after a tin disk 1 

It was for this, then, that I had left 
my happy home, my dear, dear father, 
and had endured the fiendish ocean ! 
I could have laughed at my own pre- 
dicament, and my only consolation 
was the thought of those three implor- 
ing letters steaming westward. At 
least, I could tick off the days, know- 
ing that dad would soon be with me. 
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After hours and hours the cab- 
man drew up at a butcher's shop, 
and my aunt signaled for the proprietor 
to come out. It was only to ask him 
for the address of some lodgings in 
the neighborhood, and, when this 
had been obtained, we whipped up 
again and proceeded on our way. 

We stopped next at a poorish, 
decent-looking house, where my aunt 
engaged rooms for us. The landlady 
(such a Dickensy landlady 1 ) was 
most obliging and civil, and, after all 
the arrangements had been settled — 
baths, lights, fires, fuel for cooking, 
and soon — (my aunt had been in 
England before and knew the ropes) 
she stopped us at the front door 
and said : 
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" I won't hinsult you, mum, by 
asking if you are a Tin Disker — for 
if you be that hit's quite out of the 
question about the rooms ! " 

Aunt Theo blinked at this, and 
got out of it rather neatly by asking 
if she looked like a Tin Disker. 

" Well, they come in hall shapes 
and guises," said the landlady bluntly. 
"They fairly hoverrun us till we 
can't call hour souls hour hown — 
'undreds and 'undreds of them in 
swarms ! I 'ad as nice-appearing 
a young man has you'd like to see in 
the first-floor front, and the second- 
floor rear was let to a maiden lady 
with hiron corkscrew curls, and a 
perfect picture of respectability, yet 
hevery night they dug us hout of 
'ouse and 'ome, and rampaged over 
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the 'ole country scandalous ! I want 
hit hunderstood I don't let no rooms 
to Tin Diskers ! " 

By this time Aunt Theo had got 
her nerve back, and put on such an 
appearance of elderly innocence that 
the landlady was buncoed into ex- 
plaining all about Godfrey's Peril and 
the tin disk and the thousand pounds 
— as though the whole miserable 
thing was brand new to us, and we 
didn't have a copy of our own hidden 
under a shawl ! Yes, a whole stack 
of Tickle-Bits (that was the name of 
the dreadful paper), which had only 
escaped notice by the merest accident, 
we never thinking that it might 
affect our welcome. 

Lodgings are a queer English 
institution, where the people of the 
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house serve your meals in a private 
sitting-room, charging you for the 
food they buy and cook, and living, 
themselves, on the scraps. There is 
some kind of an understanding, of a 
traditionary origin, going back, I 
suppose, like everything in England, 
to William the Conqueror, as to the 
degree of pilfering that is legitimate 
— a ten per cent, rake-off for the 
house seems to be conceded, and 
there are some vague rules as to cold 
roasts and the duration of a pound of 
tea. * It is a much cheaper system 
than hotels, and more private and 
comfortable, and the fact of being 
given a latchkey, and the liberty 
of coming and going without attract- 
ing attention, made it just the thing 
for Tin Diskers. 
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My aunt spent the rest of the 
day devouring Godfrey's Peril with 
the aid of a map, and dictating an 
endless string of notes to poor 
Spinner, I lay on the sofa and 
wished I was dead, listening to the 
tick of the clock on the mantelpiece 
and trying to calculate the date of 
my father's arrival. 

Late in the afternoon we all three 
sallied forth to prospect the country, 
exercise the phantom dogs, and buy 
two little spades and a dark-lantern. 
The man in the store spotted us at 
once, and was most friendly and 
sympathetic. All English people 
are who sell things. He had views 
of his own about the disk, which he 
threw in for nothing — I mean the 
views — and had treasure-seekers' out- 
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fits already made up, " plain sets " for 
five shillings, " fancy " for ten and 
sixpense, " extra special " for fifteen 
shillings, with a folding poke-rod 
that screwed together, and everything 
nickel-plated ! He said he had been 
selling hundreds, and was very bitter 
about the police, whose interference 
he called a " houtrage." 

"They are making a crime of 
what is nothing else than a pleasant 
little hevening relaxation," he ob- 
served ; and added darkly that they 
might go too far and drive some of 
the Diskers to desperation. 

" I've sold pistols out of this shop 
and ball cartridge," he whispered, 
tingling with romance and indigna- 
tion ; " and we've just got in a nice 
little line of sword-canes for ladies — 
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best French makes, warranted — at 
four and six, nine and six, fifteen and 
six, and a guinea ! " 

I was surprised that my aunt 
refrained from buying one, but she 
seemed satisfied to let matters rest 
with the extra special set, which was 
done up for us in a neat parcel. I 
was pleased to see that an active 
resistence was not to be part of her 
program. 

"I leave fighting for the men/' 
she said. " A woman's best defense 
is in her heels ! " They were large, 
square, uncompromising heels, and I 
had a momentary vision of them 
galloping into space with stalwart 
minions of the law pounding after 
them. I did not include myself in 
the picture, for I was determined to 
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stick at home and take no share in 
these nocturnal rambles. In this I 
had the acquiescence of my aunt, 
who did not seem to care particularly 
whether I went or stayed, and whose 
reference to the thousand pounds 
never included my participation. 
Spinner's share of the prize was ex- 
pressly limited to twenty-five dollars, 
with the added handicap of having 
to pay her own fine if she were 
caught ! 

My courage began to give way, 
however, as the evening dragged on 
and we sat in our little sitting-room 
waiting for the rest of the house to 
go to sleep. I was afraid to stay and 
I was afraid to go, for it was terrify- 
ing to be left stark alone in a strange 
place, and, in comparison, there 
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seemed almost a greater safety in 
accompanying my aunt. At mid- 
night, as she and Spinner got ready, 
I was still miserably undecided, and 
only made up my mind at the last 
moment, as I saw them disappearing 
through the doorway. I ran down 
the stairs after them and we all went 
out of the house together, leaving 
the door ajar lest the click of the 
lock should betray us. Aunt Theo 
went first, as straight, stealthy and 
silent as an Indian, while Spinner and 
I straggled after her, with our hearts 
in our mouths. 

We had an awful night. We 
climbed into people's gardens and 
measured off places with a tape-line, 
and, whenever we heard footsteps, 
we'd lie down full-length on the 
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ground and try not to breathe ; and, 
of course, we poked with the poke- 
rod, and dug, and dug, and dug, and 
brought up every kind of old thing 
except the disk. 

My aunt continually consulted a 
pocket-compass by the light of the 
nickel-plated lantern, and several 
times I had to hold it while she read 
extracts aloud from Godfrey's Peril. 
She consulted Spinner's notes, too, by 
the same uncertain light, and was as 
indefatigable and energetic as a pro- 
fessional burglar. After a while I got 
so sleepy I couldn't keep my eyes 
open, and I'd doze off and dream 
the most nightmarish dreams, waking 
up in terror for fear they had deserted 
me. I burned my fingers on the 
lantern, and lost one of the pieces 
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of the poke-rod I was given to hold, 
and, altogether, brought down torrents 
of smothered indignation on my 
unfortunate head. 

One of the most eerie things of 
it all was that we were seldom alone, 
and there were always shadowy 
figures about us, digging, too, and 
also burning their fingers on their 
nickel-plated lanterns, and losing their 
poke-rods and tempers. Sometimes 
one of them would call out in a low, 
thrilling voice, "Kavy," and then 
we'd all fall flat while a policeman 
passed, or some drunken roysterers. 
But, except for this, nobody spoke a 
word — aunt said afterward it was 
Latin for look out — and it was like 
a crowd of ghosts trying to dig up 
their lost souls. 
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Then, when we were all tired 
out and ready to come home, we 
could not find our way properly and 
mistook the house. In the dark 
they all seemed just alike, as the 
streets did, too, and we walked, and 
walked, and walked, trying to fit our 
poor little key into all sorts of wrong 
front doors. It wasn't till day broke 
that we got on the right track, and 
then, as we tiptoed in, who should 
we meet at the head of the kitchen 
steps but the landlady herself! She 
made a few remarks, and at nine we 
left, seeking new lodgings a dozen 
blocks away. Here we had to tell a 
fresh batch of fibs about not being 
Diskers, and went straight to bed for 
the rest of the day. 
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But when night came my un- 
daunted aunt was just as eager as 
ever, and we trailed out at midnight 
to repeat the previous experience. 
It was much the same, except that I 
took a shawl with me and slept 
more, and we got promptly expelled 
from the new lodgings next day. 

The following night was varied 
by a brush with the police, who 
gathered in three ghosts who were 
working near us and confiscated our 
whole nickel-plated apparatus. At 
least, we left it on the stricken field 
and never saw it again, fleeing into a 
graveyard and taking shelter behind 
a handy mausoleum. Here we made 
the acquaintance of a young man 
named Coffin — Zeph. H. Coffin — a 
Connecticut dentist, who was also 
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out for the disk, whom my aunt sat 
on in the dark, mistaking him for a 
mound. He was a horrid fellow — 
the kind of American you avoid at 
home and are ashamed of abroad, 
who is always talking about money 
through his nose. But Aunt Theo 
and he chummed up tremendously, 
and it made me perfectly disgusted 
when she added him to her party. 

I suppose it was a natural arrange- 
ment for them to combine forces, 
considering they were both looking 
for the same treasure — but I didn't 
like it a little bit. He was very 
forward and familiar, and tried to 
make up to me ; and, of course, cast- 
aways in mid-ocean couldn't have 
been thrown more together than we 
four, and it was hard to maintain any 
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distance, being turned out of the 
same lodgings day after day, and 
digging side by side all night. 

My aunt and Doctor Coffin 
wrangled incessantly, and often were 
hardly on speaking terms. There 
was a freakish streak in the creature, 
and he took pleasure in tormenting 
her, while she got even by an un- 
sparing criticism of his manners and 
personal appearance. When he was 
hard-pressed for a retort I have seen 
him go to the window and draw a 
wet finger across the glass, eyeing her 
with bad-boy delight as she'd scream 
to him to stop. 

Once when she had insulted him 
beyond the limits of endurance, and 
any other man in the world would 
have got up and quit, he pulled the 
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tablecloth off the table, together 
with all our breakfast, and the two 
made up amongst the ruins, begin- 
ning a fresh quarrel on top of their 
reconciliation by arguing who was to 
pay for the damage ! 

The truth was, they found a 
queer entertainment in teasing each 
other, and more than half enjoyed 
their own squabbles. They were 
like prize-fighters practicing, and were 
alway surprised when the other 
fellow got hurt. 

In all about the tin disk, how- 
ever, they were as agreed as two love- 
birds in a nest. This was the real 
bond between them, and they read 
and reread Godfrey's Peril together 
till the leaves dropped out, and were 
almost respectful to each other about 
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anything concerning the treasure. 
All differences ceased the moment 
this sacred topic was under discussion, 
and they would give way to each 
other with a sweet reasonableness 
that was simply astounding. 

I think it was awful of my aunt 
to take a perfect stranger like Doctor 
Coffin to live with us, especially as he 
invariably called me by my first name, 
and didn't know even enough to take a 
snub. Not that I dared go too far in 
this direction, lest he pull off the table- 
cloth or show his displeasure in some 
other unconventional manner. 

He was more like the hatter in 
Alice in Wonderland than a real, 
live person, and I used to call him 
that to his face, till the name stuck 
and my aunt took it up, too. But, 
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all the same, I couldn't but feel 
lowered and cheapened to have him 
thrust on me like that ; and when he 
found out that my father was Henry 
Webb Lawrence, and president of a 
trust, I became to him a sort of 
secondary tin disk, and I could see 
he was turning it over in his horrid 
little mind that it might be a good 
idea to propose. 

I should have stamped on him 
more than I did, aunt or no aunt, 
had it not been for fhe obvious ad- 
vantage of having a man along in 
our all-night adventures. He was 
certainly a spunky little fellow, and 
once punched a man twice as big as 
he was for jumping our hole, and 
banged him over the head, extra, 
with the nickel-plated lantern. 
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It was an extraordinary life for a 
girl to lead, especially a shrinking 
kind of girl like me, home-loving 
and domestic. We never managed 
to stick in the same lodgings for 
more than thirty-six hours ; and my 
nights were passed mostly asleep on 
sidewalks or in villa gardens, while 
my untiring aunt and the indomitable 
hatter dug, and delved, and prodded, 
and searched under the burglarish 
rays of a lantern. 

In the beginning I had taken a 
faint interest in the proceedings ; but 
as night after night passed in the same 
tedious round, my principal concern 
boiled down to making myself com- 
fortable and getting all the sleep I 
could. 
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I hadn't a spark of treasure- 
hunting instinct in me, and wouldn't 
have dirtied my hands for twenty 
disks ; though, of course, I should 
have been overjoyed if somebody 
had found it, so that the whole 
crazy, dreary, exasperating business 
might have come to an end. 

One night, as I tagged after 
them, as usual, yawning my head off 
and hoping we'd find a grassy place, 
Doctor Coffin led us an interminable 
distance to a park wall. Here, at a 
place marked with red chalk (like 
Ali Baba and the forty thieves), he 
calmly gave the word for us to 
scramble over. It was an awful wall, 
higher than my head, with a gen- 
erous supply of broken glass let into 
the top ; and it cost us all our dignity 
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and some skin to lower ourselves in 
safety to the other side. If it hadn't 
been pitchy dark I guess I should 
have rebelled, though the cruel thing 
was, they wouldn't have cared if I 
had, and would probably have aban- 
doned me without a qualm. 

So we all got over somehow, and 
struck into a sort of gentleman's park 
toward a great, dark, Queen Anne 
house on a knoll. We stopped in a 
little hollow, and, after the usual 
animated discussion, and the inevit- 
able prowling and pacing with a 
tape-line, my aunt and Doctor Coffin 
unpacked their little diggers and got 
down to work. 

I could but feel a good deal 
hemmed in by those park walls, and 
my heart fell at the thought of per- 
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haps having to get over them again 
in a hurry. We had never invaded 
private parks before, and, as a rule, 
there was a good retreat in the event 
of having to make a run for it. 
But here we were next to helpless, and 
I was so nervous and apprehensive 
that for once I couldn't go to sleep, 
but leaned back against a tree and 
quaked all the way down to my shoes. 

Aunt Theo and Doctor Coffin 
had grown reckless from their long 
immunity ; and on this occasion they 
were so cock-a-whoop that they had 
struck the right place at last that they 
threw caution to the winds and 
talked and laughed out loud. 

I was just dozing off when I 
heard a sudden crackle of bushes, a 
stifled scream from Aunt Theo, and 
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then a man came pouncing on us 
with a blood-curdling yell of " Now 
I've got you ! " I sprang to my feet, 
and, in my sleepiness and bewilder- 
ment, ran right into him, while the 
others scurried away like rabbits into 
the darkness. He caught me by the 
arm and we had a kind of tussle, 
ending in his dragging me up to a 
tree and taking a look at me by the 
lantern Spinner had dropped in her 
flight. 

Incidentally, I took a look at him 
— a tall, thin man with one arm in 
a sling, and the savagest expression I 
ever saw on a human countenance. 
He snarled out all kinds of oppro- 
brious remarks about " vandals " and 
"cads," and what was the world 
coming to when even girls would 
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dig up other people's property for 
tin disks, holding me all the while 
in a grasp like iron, and giving me 
little shakes to emphasize his insults. 

"You shall smart for this to- 
morrow/ ' he said. "Girl or no girl, 
I'll have you summoned for malicious 
trespass, and then we'll see how you 
like that/" He was perfectly fiend- 
ish when he said that, as though I'd 
be torn to pieces by wild horses, or 
branded, or something awful; and 
he dragged me toward the house, my 
knees giving way under me from 
terror. 

We entered the front door in the 
dark, and then he lit the gas and 
locked it. Then he made me go 
into a sort of library-room and sit 
down, while he lay back on a horse- 
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hair sofa and began to groan. It 
seemed a strange thing to do, but I 
just let him groan and groan, while 
I furtively took stock of him. I 
was relieved to see he was evidently 
a gentleman, and not a groom or a 
footman, as I had first feared. He 
was deadly pale and was trembling. 

"You may have cost me my arm," 
he said vindictively, nursing it against 
his cheek as though it ached like 
anything. 

I couldn't help asking him what 
was the matter with his arm. It 
seemed the polite thing to do. 

"A wound," he said curtly. 
" The war. Fighting for my country, 
while people like you were digging 
up tin disks and working out missing- 
word competitions." Then he 
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groaned out some more that sounded 
like: "Oh, England, England!" 

" I hope I didn't hurt it," I said. 

"You nearly pulled it off," he 
returned. " Whew ! " 

" I'm awfully sorry," I said. 

"You'll be sorrier to-morrow," 
he retorted sarcastically. "You 
make the fifth I've run in this week, 
and the magistrate promised me from 
the bench that he'd send the next 
lot to jail ! " 

"Jail ! " he repeated, as though, 
perhaps, it hadn't stung in enough 
the first time. 

I looked so appalled that it 
seemed to make him quite happy. 
If I had thought I had half a chance 
I should have bleated for mercy ; but 
his gray eyes were as cold as ice, and 
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I could see he was just gloating over 
me like a Red Indian with a scalp. 

"You'll be whimpering in the 
dock to-morrow," he observed, piling 
it on. 

I had never had a man rude to 
me in my whole life before (except 
street-car conductors and Doctor 
Coffin), and the sensation was keenly 
disagreeable. Looking back on it I 
wonder I was as calm as I was. I 
suppose it was just desperation, like 
people in the French Revolution 
being guillotined without a murmur. 

All the circumstances were 
enough to frighten one out of one's 
seven wits — to be the prisoner of a 
brutal Englishman at three o'clock 
in the morning, and in a dark and 
murderous-looking library! It was 
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more like a cheap melodrama than 
anything real, and, except for not 
saying, "Ha! Ha!" my captor 
would have done nicely for a stage 
villain. 

At any rate, he just sat and 
waited for me to squirm, and seemed 
disappointed I didn't scream or fall 
on my knees. I wouldn't have 
given him that satisfaction for any- 
thing ; and the more angry and sullen 
and ill-used he looked, the more 
angry and sullen and ill-used I 
looked. It was a kind of duel on 
both sides, and, after a few more 
taunts and some groans, he got up 
and went away, locking the door 
behind him. 
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)was now free to break 
down all I wanted to, 
and I lay on the sofa 
and cried my heart 
out, till the horsehair 
was all damp and messy. Then I 
got up and opened all the lockers 
under the bookshelves for fear a man 
might be hidden away in them, or a 
secret stairway. But I only found 
stacks of old magazines and rubbish. 
Then I debated whether I shouldn't 
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turn on the gas and die; but after a 
lot of deliberation I settled on prison 
instead, for they weren't likely to 
give me more than a week, and it 
couldn't possibly be worse than cross- 
ing the Atlantic — except for the 
disgrace, of course. 

Though I think there's a kind 
of disgrace in looking pale green and 
holding a basin, don't you? Besides, 
committing suicide involves your lying 
on a slab for a dozen grocers and 
plumbers to gape at, while they make 
up their minds that yours was unsound ! 

The only tempting thing about 
it was how disagreeable it would be 
for my man with the hurt arm; but 
it seemed a big price to pay for 
making him uncomfortable, and I 
had some doubts whether he'd feel 
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the proper amount of remorse. He 
might have gloried in it, the brute. 
So I just thought Td see it through and 
take all that was coming to me with 
a splendid unconcern that would strike 
everybody dumb with astonishment. 

By the time dawn came I was 
equal to any emergency ; and, though 
I wasn't exactly what you'd call gay, 
I had the stubborn feeling that goes 
with dying in the last ditch. I was 
cheered up, too, by hearing the bustle 
of what was evidently a large house- 
hold of servants, who tramped about 
and lit fires, and dusted, and pattered 
up and down back stairs, and rattled 
things in the kitchen. 

This all sounded very homelike 
and reassuring, and showed me that I 
wasn't alone in the house with him. 
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You see, I couldn't altogether get it 
out of my head but that he might 
dart in and murder me any moment. 
It's all very well to laugh about it 
now, but if you had been in my place 
then, you probably would not have 
been any better! No, it was most 
comforting to hear housemaids gig- 
gling, and a buttons running about 
with the shoes, and the unmistakable 
tones of a butler, butlering. 

After hours and hours I was startled 
by somebody turning the key in my 
door, and in stepped a beautiful old 
gentleman with white side-whiskers 
and a bald head. He nearly dropped 
dead when he caught sight of me, and 
backed out hurriedly, saying, in such 
rich British accents: 
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"Aw, aw — er, er — I'm sure I 
beg your pardon!" and I guess he 
must have backed right into the butler, 
for I overheard bits of a conversation 
between them. It was all "the Cap- 
tain" this, and "the Captain" that, 
and "No, Sir George," and "Yes, Sir 
George," and "the young person, Sir 
George, that the Captain hup and 
caught in the very hact, Sir George 

!" It was plain that I was the 

young person in question, and I fully 
expected Sir George to come in and 
pull my head off, too, like the man 
overnight, who was, I suppose, the 
one they called the Captain. But 
Sir George only remarked : 

"Aw, aw, most extraordinary!" 
and " Er, er, quite right, quite right," 
and his voice grew fainter and fainter, 
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as though he was putting as much 
space between us as he could. 

Then the Captain himself tapped 
at the door and came in. In the 
daylight he looked more ill and white 
than before, though so distinguished 
and handsome that I was surprised at 
the change. He had toned down 
considerably, and there was even a 
glimmer of kindness in his grey eyes 
as he addressed me with a sort of 
stiff courtesy. 

" I think you have suffered enough 
for your escapade," he said. " You're 
not likely to dig up any more tin 
disks in people's grounds, and I have 
to tell you that you can go ! " 

My first spasm of joy was very 
short-lived. 
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"Go!" I repeated blankly, it 
coming over me that I hadn't any 
place to go. Go where, indeed? 
How was I to find those lodgings 
again ? 

"Yes, go/' he said, and held the 
door open with the same stiff polite- 
ness for me to pass. 

"But where?" I asked, not budg- 
ing an inch. 

"Home?" he said, a trifle im- 
patiently. 

" I haven't any home," I said. 

" But you must live somewhere?" 

"Yes, but I couldn't find it by 
myself; it's — it's lodgings!" 

"But it's on a street, isn't it?" 

" Yes, but I don't know the name 
of the street." 
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" But if it's lodgings there must 
be a landlady. Don't you know her 
name?" 

"No!" 

" Could you recognize the house 
if you saw it again?" 

"I don't believe I could!" 

He looked at me in stupefaction. 

" But you must have friends," he 
insisted. " I know you have friends. 
I could hear them cutting away last 
night in every direction!" 

" Yes, but they live in those same 
lodgings." 

"Haven't you any other friends, 
then, that you can communicate 
with?" 

"Not nearer than New York." 

"Well, what on earth are you 
going to do?" he said. 
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"I don't know," I returned, and 
began to cry. 

I was mistaken in thinking him 
such a brute, for he sat down beside 
me and looked quite distressed. This 
emboldened me to tell him the whole 
story, which he listened to very 
intently, asking me a question now 
and then. I think he felt sorry for 
the awful harm he had done in catch- 
ing me, and it obviously seemed an 
extenuation to him that I was an 
American. Apparently it wasn't such 
a crime for Americans to dig disks as 
it was for English people! There 
was a sort of implication that we 
didn't know any better, and were, 
therefore, more to be excused. 

"You're in a beastly fix," he said. 
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" And as for my aunt and Doctor 
Coffin/' I went on, "their only idea 
will be to keep out of harm's way. 
I might wait here till the day of 
judgment without their coming back 
forme!" 

" It's out of the question for you 
to stay here/' he said decisively. 
(The English are so literal, you know.) 

"I must stay somewhere," I said. 

He looked so responsible and 
serious that I determined to let him 
do all the worrying. He had deserved 
it by capturing me when he might 
just as easily have nabbed Doctor 
Coffin. I shouldn't have minded 
losing Doctor Coffin — not a bit. 
The Captain had caught a little white 
elephant, and, even in my misery, I 
had a malicious enjoyment in seeing 
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how it rattled him. It would teach 
him to be more careful the next time, 
and look twice before he pounced. 
I shut my eyes and wondered what 
he was going to do with me. 

He stayed silent for a long while, 
and then got up and rang a bell 
beside the fireplace. 

" James," he said to the footman 
that answered it, "show this young 
lady the governess' room, and tell 
Wilson to serve her breakfast in the 
nursery." Then, turning to me, he 
remarked that he should come up 
later and talk over what would better 
be done. 

I went off with James, who led 

me upstairs to a little suite at the top 

of the house. It was very bare and 

cold, and apparently had not been 
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inhabited for ages; but there was a 
mirror, thank goodness ! and a maid 
came scurrying after me with a comb 
and brush. 

Here I was brought breakfast, 
and after a while the Captain arrived 
and reopened the subject of what was 
to become of me. It almost looked 
as though jail was the best place after 
all, for, with all our talking, it got 
more and more hopeless. I didn't 
even know the general direction of 
the lodgings, and the only help I 
could give him was that it was about 
a ten minutes' walk. Then the Cap- 
tain said the only thing to do was to 
go out and make a house-to-house 
canvass till we found it. 

It was a delightful morning, and, 
after being so long boxed up with 
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Aunt Theo and Doctor Coffin, it was 
pleasant again to talk to a human 
being. The Captain was all that, 
and he grew nicer and nicer, telling 
me about the war, and his winning 
the Victoria Cross, and about his 
being the only son, and how he used 
to learn his lessons in the nursery 
where I had breakfast. English 
people don't seem to have many 
shades, and the Captain had nothing 
between tiger and lamb except a gap. 
Whenever we saw a window with 
Lodgings stuck in the corner of it, 
or Furnished Rooms, we'd ring the 
bell and inquire for aunt. I don't 
think it was very good for him — 
the Captain, I mean — to have to 
walk miles and miles like that. He 
hadn't been out of bed for two 
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weeks, and his arm still hurt him a 
good deal. He had been hit by a 
glass ball out of a soda-water bottle, 
and was awfully ashamed it wasn't a 
real bullet, and he made me promise 
never to tell. Sometimes we had to 
sit on doorsteps and rest — he'd get so 
dreadfully pale, you know — and I 
had to hold him by his well arm 
when once or twice he staggered and 
almost fell. 

As for Aunt Theo, we couldn't 
find a pin-feather of her, and at 
about one o'clock we stopped a 
passing hansom and drove home — 
his home. 

We had become such good friends 
that nothing would satisfy him but 
that I should lunch with the family, 
and so he introduced me to his 
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mother, a beautiful old lady in a cap. 
Both father and mother were like 
lovely pieces of old porcelain; and 
gave one much the same effect of 
pricelessness and fragility. 

They were just about as stiff, 
too, and as sociable. It was plain 
that neither of them liked the situa- 
tion, and they emphasized their dis- 
approbation by seldom opening their 
mouths, and looking right through 
me as though I were air. It was the 
deadest luncheon I ever struck, and 
daunted even the Captain's spirits. 
He asked questions about America, 
and made a joke of the disk, and 
tried to whoop the thing up — but 
it wouldn't whoop, and a funeral 
couldn't have been more depressing. 
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After luncheon the men went 
away to smoke cigars, leaving me 
alone with the old lady — (did I 
say she was Lady Morse-Galkyn, and 
that the Captain was Augustus and 
belonged to the Royal Horse Artillery, 
and that his father was Sir George ? ) 
— and she perked up a little out of 
politeness, asking me if I "worked," 
which is English for doing worsted 
dogs and embroidering flowers on 
pillow-cases, and I said no. Then, 
after a whole age, with the clock 
ticking so loud it was like a cannon 
going off, she asked me if I played, 
and again I had to say no. 

Then she asked me if I was 
interested in the poor, and I said no, 
I had always been afraid of Hun- 
garians, though I had once taught a 
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class in the Polish Sunday-school. 
After that the conversation languished, 
with just enough about the weather 
to keep it from dying dead. 

Finally, the Captain hurried up 
over his cigar and returned in time 
to save my life. Lady Morse-Galkyn 
wanted him to lie down and be read 
to, and she gazed at his pale face so 
anxiously and lovingly that I forgave 
her the unspoken disdain she had for 
me and the land of freedom. But 
the Captain wouldn't hear of doing 
anything but going out with me 
again ; and so off we started, the pair 
of us, to put in the whole afternoon 
kiting up and down suburban streets. 

We actually discovered one house 
where we had formerly stayed, but 
it was about four back, so it didn't 
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help us any ; though it kind of vin- 
dicated the truth of my story and 
encouraged us to persevere. 

So we persevered and persevered 
till we had tea in a little bun shop ; 
and the Captain told me a whole lot 
more about himself, and his father 
and mother, and his one uncle who was 
a general and his other uncle who was 
an ambassador, and about the Chitral 
campaign, and the relief of Peking 
(where he was on the staff), and I 
pretended to listen while the tears 
trickled down my face and I felt the 
most lost, homeless thing on the face 
of the earth. 

Finally, I just laid my head on 

the table and boo-hooed like a baby, 

the Captain having to lend me his 

handkerchief, as mine was all wet, 
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He was awfully sweet and comfort- 
ing, and made it out a favor to him- 
self that I should stay at Fairoaks till 
I was called for, saying it was all his 
fault for having got me into such a 
mess, and the least he could do was 
to see me through with it. So we 
went home again, working ourselves 
up into a strange hilarity, I declaring 
that I was his pet rabbit and he a 
school-boy, and wanting to be hidden 
away from his parents. After that 
he always called me his rabbit, and 
I called him Little Tommy, and I 
never thought I could have liked an 
Englishman so much. 

Sir George and Lady Morse- 
Galkyn never wriggled an eyelash as 
they saw us trailing back, and were 
as frozenly polite at dinner as though 
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I were a real guest with a real invi- 
tation. But if they didn't show any- 
thing on the surface I could feel 
waves of disapprobation dashing 
against my poor, little frightened 
heart. They didn't like the rabbit 
idea at all, and if they could have 
got rid of the Captain they would 
have willingly taken me out and 
lost me. 

I never really felt safe if the 
Captain wasn't in the room ; and he 
had such a kind, humorous way of 
catching my eye and smiling that I 
scraped through dinner without being 
crushed flat. He also piloted me 
through a fearful evening afterward, 
and whispered : "Cheer up, rabbit ! " 
as I was led off to bed. 
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JHE next morning the 
Captain wasn't at 
breakfast, his mother 
having given orders 
not to call him. I 
had a creepy sensation that the losing 
process would soon follow, and I was 
hardly surprised, when the meal was 
finished and Sir George had retired 
to the library, at Lady Morse-Galkyn 
making me sit down beside her on a 
sofa and explaining, in her cold, un- 
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contradictable, high-bred accents — 
the proper end of rabbits ! 

She said I must appreciate that 
the existing situation was quite an 
impossible one, and that an indefinite 
visit to her house on such terms was 
out of the question. She said she 
would find me a quiet place, most 
clean and comfortable and retired, 
where I should remain under proper 
care and protection until my friends 
should communicate with me. She 
would be very happy to advance me 
what money I needed, and I was to 
be under no apprehension on that 
score, even if it took several weeks 
before my father could put me in 
funds and take measures to terminate 
my unfortunate predicament. 
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Heaven knows, I couldn't blame 
her for wanting to get rid of me. 
Even a rabbit could see her side of 
the case; and, looked at dispassion- 
ately, I had to admit her extraordi- 
nary kindness. She might have just 
turned me out into the cold, hard 
world and let it go at that! So I 
meekly got into the carriage with her 
and drove off into space, wondering 
what Little Tommy would say when 
he woke up. 

We drove, and drove, and drove, 
drawing up at last before a red brick 
institution, which bore the sign, 
Home for Friendless Girls, in frigid 
letters above the doorway. It had 
that kind of forbidding neatness that 
usually goes with philanthropy, and 
was a cross between an army barrack 
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and a county jail. Here we got out, 
and while I stood with a sinking 
heart, waiting for Lady Morse- 
Galkyn to finish her talk with the 
coachman about one of the horses 
having cast a shoe, I heard a tremen- 
dous galloping down the street, and, 
there, if you please, was my dear 
Captain rattling toward us in a dog- 
cart ten feet high like a battery of 
his own horse artillery. He flung 
the lines to a groom and ran toward 
us, looking as ferocious as he did the 
night I first fell captive to his bow 
and spear. He was bursting mad, 
and it was plain he wasn't going to 
lose his rabbit in that establishment. 
He didn't seem to see me at all, but, 
going up to his mother, he passed 
one arm through hers and led her a 
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dozen steps away, where he whispered 
to her energetically and pawed the 
air with indignation. 

I didn't hear a word, of course, 
and didn't try to, but I could feel 
that my fate was being settled ; and 
the more I looked at the Home for 
Friendless Girls the more I hoped 
Little Tommy would win. 

I guess he did, all right, for 
Lady Morse-Galkyn came back to me 
as calm and gracious and high-bred 
as ever, though with the shade of a 
tremble in her voice, to say that her 
son objected to any other course but 
her keeping me at Fairoaks. The 
Captain added a flourish to the invi- 
tation (which it certainly needed), 
and opened the carriage door as 
though to shoo us in. 
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But I held my ground and 
wouldn't be shooed. , I was calm and 
gracious and high-bred, too, and, 
while thanking her for her kindness, 
said I couldn't impose myself any 
longer on her good-nature. Then 
followed a very animated five minutes, 
with all three of us talking at once, 
and rows of friendless girls crowding 
the windows to see what was the 
matter. 

When Lady Morse-Galkyn found 
I was in earnest, and would have pre- 
ferred the horrid old home twenty 
times to putting myself in an acutely 
false position, she came down off her 
high horse and really pleaded with 
me. Up to that time she had held 
me at arm's length, but now, under 
the stress of her son's displeasure and 
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the better opinion I could feel she 
had of me, she was unmistakably 
sincere and would not brook my 
refusal. 

So the rabbit was put back into 
the carriage again and the coachman 
ordered to drive to the nearest cable 
office, where I borrowed two pounds 
thirteen shillings and sixpence of the 
Captain, and sent the following dis- 
patch to my father : 

Have become separated from Aunt 
Theo. Please send me the address of 
her London bankers so that I may get 
on her track, Also telegraph five 
hundred dollars, as I am totally with- 
out money. Don't worry, as I am 
with friends, Essy, 

Of course, I gave the Morse- 
Galkyn's address, too, and it was all so 
beautifully simple and obvious that 
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the Captain said we were all idiots not 
to think of it before. 

I said I had thought of it before, 
only I hated to trouble him for the 
mun — not having a penny to my 
name, and always hoping against 
hope that we'd find Aunt Theo 
around the next corner. Then he 
said very tenderly that he'd do more 
than that for his rabbit, and squeezed 
my hand under the robe; and I 
squeezed back, not to encourage him, 
but just because I was so grateful 
and happy ; and we all reached Fair- 
oaks as gay as larks to break it to the 
old gentleman that they hadn't 
managed to lose me. And even he 
seemed affected by the general good 
spirits, and said : 
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"Aw, aw, quite extraordinary/ ' 
and patted me on the head like a dog. 

The fact was that the Captain 
was the king-pin of the whole es- 
tablishment. When he was miser- 
able everybody was miserable; and 
when he smiled they danced, I 
think he had been moping a lot 
about his arm before I came, and 
hadn't been half so cheerful, and 
they must have put down the differ- 
ence to me. I don't wonder they 
loved him so much, for he was really 
awfully nice, and tremendously hand- 
some and dashing, and just one's 
ideal of a splendid young officer. 

We put in the rest of the day 
together, and I made him dress up 
in his soldier clothes, and wear his 
V. C. and D. S. O. and the Chitral 
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medal (he was to have the China 
and South African ones when they'd 
get round to issuing them, which, 
he said, would be about twenty-five 
years from now), and I borrowed the 
butler's kodak and kodaked him with 
his hand on his sword till I had used 
up a whole roll. 

But there were still some em- 
barrassments connected with my po- 
sition in the house, and one of them 
was the big dinner-party they were 
giving that night. I didn't have any 
clothes (nothing but a little, old 
shirtwaist and that would have dis- 
graced a tramp, and a navy blue skirt 
with clay marks on it) — and, of 
course, I wouldn't have gone any- 
way, even in a Paris gown — but the 
Captain was frightened I'd think it 
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was a slight, and he went on and on 
about it as though I was being kept 
out of Heaven, 

He was plaintive about Little 
Tommy losing his rabbit all the 
evening; but I said the rabbit would 
develop the pictures and read a novel 
and be quite happy thinking of 
Little Tommy downstairs, drinking 
champagne with his swell friends 
and bragging about what he had 
done at the war. 

He said he preferred his rabbit 
any time and wished the whole party 
to Jericho, and looked so depressed 
that I made him tell me about 
Modder River all over again ( just to 
cheer him up), and how Lord 
Methuen had signaled : " Well done, 
Squadron K I " 
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This seemed to be the biggest 
thing that had ever happened to him, 
except a slice of ham a correspondent 
had given him on the march. He 
always remembered them both with 
the same enthusiasm, and could tell 
how that ham tasted till your mouth 
watered. He was shyer about the 
V. C, and you might have thought 
it a family disgrace from the way he 
stammered and blushed and skidded 
off the subject. It had " For valour " 
on it, and I told him he must have 
cheated to get it, he was so nervous 
whenever it was alluded to. 

I had dinner served to me in the 
nursery, and the dear fellow sneaked 
up when his own was through and 
all the men had retired to the billiard- 
room to smoke. He brought me a 
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cable from papa, and seemed as 

pleased about it as I was. It said : 

Cannot definitely learn aunt's ad- 
dress at this moment but am catching 
kronprintz leaving to-day at two 
Have cabled my agents Cruder Duf- 
field peeper & co., leadenhall street, 
london to take full charge of you and 
honor all drafts buck up. shall be 
with you in six days Dad. 

The Captain read it over my 

shoulder, asking what "buck up" 

meant; and for two cents I believe 

he would have kissed me, and I was 

almost sorry he didn't, though, of 

course, I'd have been awfully insulted 

if he had. But he made up for it by 

staying and staying till I had to turn 

him out lest his guests should think 

him discourteous,. He didn't want 

to go a bit, and kissed his hand to 

me on the stairway, looking like a 
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prince in his dazzling white waistcoat. 

I couldn't get him out of my 
head, and all night I kept dreaming 
and dreaming of him like a little 
idiot. I Was becoming more his 
rabbit than was good for me, and I 
didn't want to go away from Fair- 
oaks with a heartache. He had too 
much the air of always getting what he 
wanted for me to believe there 
weren't other rabbits ; and the idea 
of them made me feel hot and un- 
comfortable. 

The next day a splendid auto- 
mobile came tooting and whisking 
up the drive, bringing Mrs. Duffield, 
the wife of one of papa's firm of 
agents. 

I felt rather ashamed of her, she 
was so overdressed and sparkled so 
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exuberantly with diamonds, and 
talked so fast and so loud. She made 
a terribly jarring note in the fine 
calm of Fairoaks. I am afraid this 
was rather ungrateful of me, for she 
was just bursting with kindness, and 
rent the air with generosity and 
goodwill, giving me a hundred pounds 
in Bank of England notes, and 
wanting to sweep me right off in the 
automobubble to her own place. In 
some ways I was pleased she wasn't 
more of a lady, for she bragged 
about papa being the borax king, and 
flung about his ships, and his mines, 
and his railroads in the way a well- 
bred person couldn't ! 

Lady Morse - Galkyn was im- 
pressed in spite of herself, for all 
their grandeur was a little pinched, 
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and I don't believe there was any 
great amount of ready money going, 
the servants having to light the fire 
with spills of paper so as to save 
matches. I could feel myself rising 
in her good opinion as Mrs. Duffield 
continued her incessant scream of 
advertisement ; though all the same 
she was willing enough to let me go 
(too willing, I thought), and never 
said no, till the Captain jumped in 
and wouldn't hear of it. Of course, 
she had to take her cue from him, 
and I was saved — Mrs, Duffield puff- 
puffing off without me, after an 
effusive farewell and a lot of " darling 
child," and "Won't you please, 
please change your mind ! " 

It was awfully nice to be vouched 
for, and nicer still to have the hun- 
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dred pounds, for you can imagine 
how I had got to look, with nothing 
on me but the clothes I had been 
captured in, and not even a tooth- 
brush. I could hold up my head 
now and look the servants in the 
eye — and everybody was conscious 
of the change, from the buttons 
right up to the butler. 

I borrowed a maid from Lady 
Morse-Galkyn, and there wasn't 
much left of that hundred pounds 
when I got back from shopping. 
I could hold up the other end now 
to the Captain's white waistcoat, 
though my new gowns made more of 
a hit with Sir George than anybody. 

The Captain professed to feel 
indignant that I had turned out a 
rich rabbit, and mourned for the 
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days when I had had to look to him 
for everything — said there was a 
gulf widening between us, and that 
I had become the personification of 
arrogant wealth. I guess the gulf 
was more in his mind than anywhere 
else, for he wouldn't let me out of 
his sight and was never much further 
off than three feet. 

There might even have been less; 
but I didn't want Lady Morse- 
Galkyn to think I was encouraging 
him under his own roof. I spoke to 
him quite seriously about it — and 
so he had to choke down loving me 
till later. I said he might look all 
kinds of things, but wasn't to say 
one of them; and in this way I 
passed the five happiest days of my 
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life — and I guess they were the 
happiest of his, too. 

Then, on Tuesday morning — 
the day I was expecting dear old dad 
— as we were all at the breakfast 
table, and Sir George's aristocratic 
nose was buried in the Times, he 
suddenly laid it — the Times, I mean 
— down, and said: "Aw, aw, er, 
er, most extraordinary ! " 

"What's extraordinary, sir?" 
asked the Captain. (Wasn't it sweet 
of him to always call his father sir, 
as though it was all a hundred years 
ago!) 

The old gentleman pointed with 
the paper at me and laughed one of 
his silvery old laughs. Then he 
laughed some more, while we all sat 
up respectfully 
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"What is it that amuses you so 
much, my dear ? " said Lady Morse- 
Galkyn, smiling dutifully in advance 
of the joke. (All well-bred English- 
women do that.) 

"Aw, aw, er, er," said the old 
gentleman, "listen to this! Listen 
to this!" Then, with ever so many 
hems and haws and ers, he read out 
this paragraph to us: 

"Much interest will be aroused 
by the announcement of the editor 
of Tickle-Bits that the lost-treasure 
competition, which has proved of so 
much annoyance to property owners 
in and about London, has at last been 
brought to a conclusion. It will be 
remembered that the discovery of a 
tin disk entitled the finder to a prize 
of a thousand pounds, a serial en- 
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titled Godfrey's Peril containing the 
necessary clews by which the ingeni- 
ous might determine the exact where- 
abouts of the so-called treasure. This 
novel method of increasing its cir- 
culation has caused much adverse 
criticism of Tickle-Bits, not to speak 
of congesting the police courts with 
a new class of misdemeanants popu- 
larly called Diskers, and prompting, 
besides, the action of the London 
County Council in altogether pro- 
hibiting further competitions of the 
kind. It is said that the fortunate 
winners, Doctor Coffin and Mrs. 
McNutt, of 2 1 Alma Terrace, Upper 
Tootington Road, S. W., will divide 
the valuable prize between them." 

"My aunt, my aunt!" I cried, 
clapping my hands, and as excited as 
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could be. The Captain cheered, too, 
beating on his plate with his egg- 
spoon, and quite as delighted as I 
was, while Lady Morse-Galkyn raised 
her eyebrows with indulgent super- 
ciliousness, and Sir George ejaculated: 
"Aw, aw, er, er, Miss Lawrence's 
aunt, Miss Lawrence's aunt. God 
bless my soul, God bless my soul ! " 

The only really calm person in 
the room was the butler, who blinked 
with feint disapprobation of the 
whole proceedings, and impassively 
brought us back to earth by obtrud- 
ing lamb chops on our attention. 

" It isn't a quarter of a mile from 
here!" cried the Captain. "We've 
passed the very place scores and scores 
of times. Upper Tootington Road; 
why, we can walk it in five minutes ! " 
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"I told you all the time it was 
just around the corner somewhere !" 
I exclaimed. 

"Aw, aw, er, er," chuckled Sir 
George. "The Americans carry 
everything before them nowadays — 
can't even hide a tin disk without 
their digging it up, by gad ! Great 
people, great people — very smart, 
very smart. A thousand pounds. 
God bless my soul, God bless my 
soul!" 

We finished breakfast amid great 
hilarity, for it's all wrong about 
English people having no sense of 
humor. The Captain was just 
brimming over with it, and he laughed 
till the tears came. They all did 
when I described my aunt and 
Doctor Coffin, and how they used 
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to refer to Godfrey's Peril with their 
burglar-lantern and settle disputed 
points in the intervals of digging! 
Sir George said it beat anything in 
Punch, and the Captain wanted me 
to beg the tin disk as a keepsake — 
for him, he meant — to hang on his 
wall with all the rest of his trophies. 
Then we rushed off, he and I; 
and sure enough, at 21 Alma Ter- 
race, Upper Tootington Road, we 
found Aunt Theo and Doctor Coffin 
busily being interviewed and sketched 
by newspaper men, and talking 
their heads off to Mr. Somebody 
Something, the proprietor of Tickle- 
Bits, who had come in a motor 
brougham with Mr, Somebody Else, 
the silly young author of Godfrey's 
Peril. 
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My aunt hardly paid any atten- 
tion to me, except saying, " How do 
you do, child ?" and offering me her 
leathery cheek to kiss; and when I 
broke out at the way I had been 
deserted she explained she had left 
two pounds with the American consul 
and wrote him a post card every time 
she changed her address ; and said 
if people couldn't help themselves, of 
course, nobody could help them ! 

Dr. Coffin remarked, "Hello, 
kid," as though I had only been gone 
fifteen minutes, and scowled an awful 
scowl at the Captain, who was crink- 
ling up his face and taking it all in 
through his eyeglass. 

It was the chilliest home-coming 
a lost girl ever had. I don't know 
what I expected exactly; but I was 
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certainly entitled to a little fuss being 
made over me, and it was wounding 
before the Captain not even to get that. 
Finding that nobody took the 
faintest interest in us, we went down- 
stairs again, and sat in the sunshine 
on the front steps, and talked. At 
least, the Captain talked, and he 
talked and talked, and talked, in an 
eager, tickling little whisper; and 
my only contribution to the conver- 
sation was to say " yes" at the end! 
It had happened to me four or five 
times before — only with the wrong 
man — and it was awfully sweet to 
hear it for the first time from the 
right one ! It wasn't any good pre- 
tending I didn't love him, and I 
didn't even try (I'd hate that in a 
girl, wouldn't you, if you were a 
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man?), and I was just as frank about 
it as he was, and 'fessed up I'd have 
broken my heart if he hadn't 
asked me! 

Well, there we were, sitting side 
by side in the sun, almost too happy 
to speak, when who should dash up 
but dear old dad himself, in a han- 
som with Sir George! He jumped 
out like lightning, and I hugged him 
till I choked. Somebody was glad 
to see ifte at last, and somebody was 
gladder to see him ! 

The Captain wiggled his eye- 
glass and moved off a little to give 
me room, for I nearly ate him up — 
dad, I mean — and it came over me 
in waves how lonely and lost and 
desolate I had been without him. 
At last, recollecting Augustus, I un- 
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handed papa and introduced him, 
getting so flurried that I called him 
Little Tommy by mistake. 

"Little who?" demanded papa, 
wringing his hand in his warm, 
hearty, running-for-Congress way. 

" Captain Morse-Galkyn, of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, papa," I said, 
ringing it out; "and I want you to 
be awfully nice to him, because we're 
engaged to be married !" 

You never saw anybody look so 
dazed as papa, unless it was Sir 
George, who was hanging on the 
edge of the ring, like a referee at a 
prize-fight. 

"Aw, aw, er, er, how extra- 
ordinary !" he exclaimed. "God 
bless my soul, God bless my soul ! " 
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But I noticed he looked as pleased 
as anybody. 

" Great people ! Great people ! " 
he went on. " Carry everything 
before them, by gad ! Augustus, my 
boy, aw, aw, er, er, I congratulate 
you, sir. I congratulate you ! " 

" Thank you, sir," said Augustus, 
beaming all over, while I pinched 
his arm and whispered : " Well, 
done, Squadron K ! " 

(the end) 
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